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LEAGUE MEETS 


The American Symphony Or- 
chestra League meeting, Chicago, 
June 11, called out 30 representa- 
tives of symphony orchestras 
from eight states, Minnesota to 
Texas. ° 


The president, Mrs. Leta 
Snow, manager of the Kalama- 
zoo Symphony orchestra, presid- 
ed and was re-elected with A. H. 
Miller, manager of the Duluth 
symphony, vice-president, and R. 
L. Barron, conductor of the 


Amarillo Philharmonic, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Mr. Barron was commended 
for his report which revealed a 
balance in the treasury and that 
over 50 orchestras were repre- 
sented in the league membership. 
The constitution and by-laws 
submitted for approval in the 
bulletin, were altered for clarity 
and passed. 


An executive committee was 
appointed as follows: S. A. San- 
deen, president of the Rockford 
Civic Symphony Association; 
Joseph Kitchin, conductor Cedar 
Rapids Symphony; Raymond 
Gould, conductor Battle Creek 
symphony; and Mrs. Helen 
Thompson, executive secretary 
Charleston (W. Va.) symphony. 


The public relations chairman, 
Miss Theresa Shier, was also 
made manager of the league and 
requested to submit a program 
outline with budget to the execu- 
tive committee for action in the 
fall. 


George Kuyper, manager of 
the Chicago symphony orchestra, 
spoke on advertising and publi- 
city (see page 2) and a resolu- 
tion drawn up by Mr. Miller pro- 
testing the sales tax was passed 
and it was recommended that or- 
chestras send copies to their con- 
gressmen (see page 10). A group 
of conductors met on Saturday 
evening, June 10. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Due since June 1 when the 
League’s fiscal year begins are 
membership dues, $5.00 for sym- 
phony orchestras, $2 for associ- 
ate memberships. 


Under consideration is the es- 
tablishment of patron, sustaining 
and other memberships in order 
to launch a service program 
which in time will be self sup- 
porting. Current dues should be 
sent to Mrs. Leta Snow, presi- 


‘dent, 113 Allen blvd., Kalamazoo, 


Michigan and checks made pay- 
able to the American Symphony 
Orchestra League. 





There should be no let down in 
advertising and publicity, George 
Kuyper, manager of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, declared in 
a talk before the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League in Chi- 
cago on June 11. 

There is still quite a little ig- 
norance to be overcome in spite 
of radio and it is a mistake to 
rely too heavily on current pub- 
lic interest, Mr. Kuyper said, 
pointing out that right now there 
is more money to spend on enter- 
tainment and symphonies were 
bound to get their share. 

The goal of publicity is to get 
everyone interested and adver- 
tisements and publicity material 
should answer the prospective 
concert-goers’ questions, “will I 
have a good time?; will I enjoy 
it?” in a convincing affirmative. 


Manager George Kuyper 


KEEP TELLING THEM, KUYPER SAYS 


Too many routine announce- 
ments are sent to newspapers 
when the reader wants personal- 
ized copy, Mr. Kuyper said, 
showing examples of an an- 
nouncement cut to one brief par- 
agraph of a music calendar, 
against the space given to a pic- 
ture and story of-a man who had 
attended 7,000 symphony con- 
certs. : 

The Chicago symphony’ con- 
ducts a personalized campaign, 
giving its sustaining members a 
special concert and carrying on a 
within-the-family campaign, wri- 
ting letters to subscribers, fol- 
lowed by a card, then a telephone 
call if they fail to respond. No 
high pressure salesmanship is 
used other than to remind the 
subscriber that he has his choice 
of seats each season with other 
advantages, but the approach to 
old and new customers is based 
on the enjoyment they have had 
in the past and the contention 
that next season’s programs will 
be as worth while. 

Contacting old subscribers and 
a special gifts campaign by the 
women’s committees occupies the 
summer months until the box of- 
fice opens in the fall. Most of 
the advertising is done in the first 
two weeks of the fall campaign, 
Mr. Kuyper said, pointing out 
the fairness of supporting music 
editorial mention with advertis- 
ing as do the movies and other 
form of entertainmént. 

Mr. Kuyper praised League 
orchestras for fine circulars and 
programs on exhibition and as a 
bad example of over-crowding he 
showed a Chicago orchestra fold- 
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TWO CONDUCTORS—FORTY-FIVE YEARS 


Battle Creek symphony or- 
chestra has played for 45 years 
under but two conductors, the 
founder, John Martin and to- 
day’s Raymond Gould. 

Mr. Martin came from a musi- 
cal family of Ejigeltingen, Ger- 
many. He studied violin at the 
Cincinnati conservatory and with 
Leopold Auer in Chicago, pick- 
ing up his knowledge of conduct- 
ing by playing in symphony or- 
chestras under fine conductors. 

He trained Mr. Gould as his 
assistant, thus insuring continu- 
ance of the orchestra after his 
death and Mr. Gould has re- 
insured it through his son-in- 
law, Roger Parkes, composer and 
conductor, graduate of the East- 
man school. Olive Gould Parkes, 
daughter and wife of conductor 
and his associate, inherited her 
father’s post as concertmaster. 

The orchestra membership is 
60 which will be increased to 80 
when musicians return from war. 
About 20 belong to the union and 
the treasurer of the union is the 
orchestra’s treasurer. All mem- 
bers are citizens, although some 
were born in England and 
France. 





er and covers of both the Boston 
and Chicago orchestra programs 
were cited as dull by the speak- 
er who was formerly the sym- 
phony orchestra advertising 
manager in Boston. 

His rules for good printed mat- 
ter were to use legible type, good 
spacing (not too much material 
on a page) and advertisements 
that say something definite as 
against expressions of good will 
noted in a variety of programs. 


A board of directors of 15 is 
elected each year by mail, each 
sustaining and _ contributing 
member and each musician in 
the orchestra having one vote. 
Business men and women and 
five orchestra members make up 
the current board. 


Supporting campaigns begin 
by contacting all members. Then 
season tickets are mailed to peo- 
ple known to be interested with 
requests that they remit or re- 
turn tickets in addressed enve- 
lopes enclosed. A few tickets are 
lost, but all are numbered and it 
is possible to follow up and call 
in the unsold tickets at the end 
of the campaign. This year, for 
the first time, a special commit- 
tee will contact all business 
houses, asking their support. 


The orchestras’ repertoire has 
always been based on classical 
works but more and more mod- 
ern compositions are being 
played in spite of the fact that 
they tax player and conductor 
more. The answer is simply 
more work for individuals, con- 
ductor and group, Mr. Gould 
says, but newer music must be 
played. 


Some musicians have gone on 
to careers of real distinction, 
many going to larger, all profes- 
sional orchestras in the country. 
Eric DeLamarter, former associ- 
ate conductor of the Chicago 


_symphony, was with the Battle 


Creek orchestra, and Gardy 
Symonds who played solo trom- 
bone with Sousa’s band for many 
years, and a renowned woman 
cellist, Edith Adams. 





LIKES PEOPLE, MUSIC TOGETHER 


Raymond Gould, conductor of 
the Battle Creek symphony or- 
chestra, is a “rare combination of 
musician, business man and com- 
munity leader, successful in all 
three fields,’ writes John L. 
Schoolcraft, secretary of-the Na- 
tional U.S.O. Council, in an ar- 
ticle from which the material 
presented here has been taken. 

Mr. Gould’s instrument is the 
violin on which he received first 
lessons at 11 from a half brother, 
Victor C. Squier, who took him 
into his plant five years later and 
set him to work making violin 
strings. Within a few years Mr. 
Gould was made plant manager, 
a position he still holds. 

He worked long hours at the 
plant, rising at five a.m. to prac- 
tice violin before breakfast. After 
work he organized some small 
orchestras to play classical and 
semi-classical music, making his 
own debut in the second fiddle 
section of the Battle Creek sym- 
phony in 1903. He moved to 
first chair there, then to the first 
violins and after World War I 
became concertmaster, holding 
that post until 1940 when, at the 
death of John Martin, he was 
appointed conductor. Not once 
had he missed a concert in a 
period of 36 years. 


‘It was characteristic, Mr. 
Schoolcraft observes, that when 
Mr. Gould moved to Lakeview, 
suburb of Battle Creek, he 
promptly organized a symphony 
orchestra there composed of am- 
ateur and professional musicians 
of the neighborhood. 


He likes to bring people to- 
gether for the enjoyment of mu- 
sic. “I suppose,” Mr. Gould ob- 
serves, “that during the life of 
the Battle Creek orchestra, some 
400 persons have played in it. It 





Conductor Raymond Gould 


is one of the great pleasures of 
my life to know these people in 
the fellowship of music, which, 
in my opinion, has no parallel in 
any other field. I don’t know 
any other activity which carries 
people into a greater field of hu- 
man endeavor, or which gives 
people the same combination of 
work and relaxation, education 
and amusement.” 

“T like to think of the particu- 
lar value the orchestra has had 
for the man who makes his liv- 
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Squier — Trued 
Known for more than fifty years as the 
BEST STRINGS IN AMERICA... 


You Can't Goal the Instrument 


(use a poor string and you will get a poor tone) 


ASK FOR SQUIER — TRUED STRINGS 
YOUR DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU... 


Vv. C. Squier Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 















ing outside of music. As a stu- 
dent he learns to respect the 
best in music. If he makes a liv- 
ing, it is usually playing dance 
or theatre engagements. Associa- 
tion with a symphony makes it 
possible for him to keep alive his 
appreciation of the best in mu- 
sic, keeps him alert technically, 
makes him stretch his abilities to 
the utmost.” 

Very much interested in pub- 
lic school music, Mr. Gould sup- 
ported the institution of courses 
in the high schools of the city. 
He also served on the Lakeview 
board of education for 15 years, 
12 of them as president. 

The Battle Creek orchestra has 
not only kept alive talent devel- 
oped in high school and colleges 


and private classes, but during 


this war has been a haven for 
many gifted musicians stationed 
at Fort Custer, another suburb of 
Battle Creek. 


Irregular at rehearsal and 
shipped out just as the conduc- 
tor was beginning to depend up- 
on them, soldier musicians have 
been welcomed nevertheless and 
a New York violinist, Detroit vi- 
olist, a bass from Tennessee and 
an Illinois trumpet have played 
with the orchestra. Corporal 
Samuel Sorin, stationed at Cus- 
ter, a Detroit pianist who won 
the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs award, played the Mo- 
zart concerto in D minor with 
the orchestra last season. 

The orchestra’s service flag 
holds 22 stars, one for the son of 
the conductor, Raymond Gould 
II, violinist and clarinetist. For- 
mer members scattered through- 
out the world, write of the pleas- 
ure and profit they derived from 
the orchestra, always saying they 
hope it will be ready to receive 
them on their return. _ 

It will, Mr. Gould says. 
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PROGRAMS 1944 


Albany Symphony, Rudolph 
Thomas, conductor; Maria Kur- 
enko, soprano, soloist. 


Program: Orchestral sketches: 
a. Winter Day in the Ozarks, b. 
For Indian Children, Jack Fred- 
erick Kilpatrick*; Symphony 
No. 25, G. Minor, Mozart; arias: 
Snegourotchka’s aria from “The 
Snow Maiden”, Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov; Parassia’s aria from “The 
Fair at Sorotchinski”, Moussorg- 
sky (Mme. Kurenko); “Sieg- 
fried’s Idyll”, Wagner; “Invita- 
tion au Voyage”, Duparc; , Ga- 
votte from “Manon” (Mme Kur- 
enko); Nocturne No. 2 “Fetes”, 
Debussy. 


Buffalo Philharmonic, Franco 
Autori, conductor; Philip Black- 
man, baritone, soloist. 

Pop Concert Program: Arioso, 
Bach; Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, 
Mozart; arias—Avant de quitter 
ces lieux from “Faust’’, Gounod; 
Eri tu from “A Masked Ball’, 
Verdi (Mr. Blackman): National 
Emblem March, Bagley*; Mos- 
quito Dance, White*; The Wee 
MacGregor, Highland Patrol, 
Amers*; Shepherd’s Hey, Grain- 
ger*; Ballet Egyptian, Luigini; 
Overture to “Orpheus in the Un- 
derworld”, Offenbach. 


Duluth Symphony Orchestra, 
Tauno Hannikainen, conductor; 
Alexander Kipnis, bass, soloist. 


Program: Ballet suite from 
“Cephale and Procris”, Gretry- 
Mottl; April 1943, Sister Mar- 
tina*; Overture to “Oberon’’, 
Weber; Aria from “Simon Boc- 
canegra”, Verdi; Death scene 


from “Boris Godounoff”, Mous- 


*American Composer 


sorgsky (Mr. Kipnis); Sym- 
phony No. 2, Sibelius. 
Huntington, W. Va. Sym- 


phony, Raymond Schoewe, con- 
ductor; Marguerite Neekamp- 
Stein, soprano, soloist. 

Program, American Red Cross 
concert: Symphony No. 8, Schu- 
bert; arias — Romanza from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”, Mascag- 
ni; Air de Salome from “Herodi- 
ade’, Massenet, (Mrs. Stein); 
Mexican Rhapsody, R. Mc- 
Bride*; Joe Clark Steps Out, C. 
Vardell*; Intermezzo from “Cav- 
alleria MRusticana”, Mascagni; 
Intermezzo from ‘“Goyescas”, 
Granados; March, “Washington 
Post”, Sousa*. 


HAVE YOU REPORTED? 


Citations for war activities 
have been awarded by the Music 
War Council to the following 
symphony orchestras: Mason 
City, Iowa, Women’s symphony; 
Dayton, Ohio, Philharmonic; 
Huntington, West Virginia, sym- 
phony and the summer sympho- 
ny at New Orleans. 

Hundreds of bands, school and 
adult, have been cited, but this 
only means that orchestras, as 
usual, fail to report on their ac- 
tivities when they do give Victory 
concerts or play for war bond 
drives. 

Forms may be obtained from 
the Music War Council, 20 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. The 
council which represents the mu- 
sic industries, responsible in part 
for the success of our orchestras, 
is making a valuable wartime ac- 
-ivity survey. Please report! 
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Antonio Modarelli was born in 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, of Ital- 
ian-born parents, his father op- 
posing, his mother encouraging 
his early interest in music. The 
mother won out and an obvious- 
ly talented little boy was sent to 
Dana Musical Institute, then to 
Chatauqua one summer where 
he met Ernest Hutcheson. This 
resulted in his studying piano 
with Hutcheson in New York 
until the outbreak of the last 
world war when he joined the 
navy and became conductor of a 
U. S. Navy band. 

After the war Modarelli settled 
down in Pittsburgh to teach, 
coach and concertize. In 1922 he 
went to Berlin for further study, 
concentrating on conducting and 
composition. One year after his 
arrival in Germany he won first 
European laurels conducting his 
own “Romanze” and “Menuet” 
with the Rostock Opera Com- 
pany orchestra. 

In 1929, after many perform- 
ances in Germany, his ulttra- 
modern ballet “Ocean Flight” 
was given its premiere in Augs- 
burg. Modarelli not only re- 
ceived high acolaim there but 
was hailed by the American 
press as the first American since 
the war to be given a world pre- 
miere in Germany. One year la- 
ter an opera, “Sakuntala,” was 
premiered in Augsburg. 

Modarelli was invited to Rus- 
sia in 1928 as guest of the Rus- 
sian committee for cultural re- 
lations with foreign countries, 
the Russians becoming interested 
in him when he composed a sym- 
phonic poem, “September.” 


MODARELLI CONDUCTS, COMPOSES 


This was expression in music 
of emotions embodied in a poem, 
“September” by a _ Bulgarian 
poet whose father had been 
among “revolutionists” whose 
march on Sofia is described in 
the poem. Childlike peasants, 
they put flowers in their hats 
and with songs on their lips 





Conductor Antonio Modarelli 


marched to present their griev- 
ances, to ask that their tax bur- 
dens be lifted. Unarmed, they 
were mowed down by machine 
gun fire, victims of cruelty and 
injustice which stirred poet and 
musician to passionate expres- 


‘sion. 


The Soviet Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Moscow under Schied- 
ler introduced “September,” after 


which Modarelli conducted it in 
(Continued Page 8) 






8 
SATISFIED CUSTOMER 


As an instance of the value of 
the program carried on by the 
League, we quote from a letter 
received from A. W. Sprague, 
conductor of the Bangor Sym- 
phony Orchestra, one of the first 
to join: 





many cities. This and other 
works were heard in Moscow, 
Leningrad and other cities where 
recitals were given also of his 
songs and piano compositions 
and one entire radio broadcast 
devoted to his works. 

He was invited to make a 
three-months study of musical 
conditions in Russia and at the 
end of his stay he was provided 
with an official escort who ac- 
companied him to Berlin. Five 
years later, after he had returned 
to America, another tone poem, 
a eulogy of the life of Christos 
Boteff, Bulgarian poet, was given 
its world premiere in Moscow. 

Modarelli returned to Pitts- 
burgh in 1929 and from 1930 to 
1937 was conductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra 
which had a new birth and 
growth under his baton. He was 
succeeded by Fritz Reiners when 
he went to Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia to build a symphony or- 
chestra there. He commutes be- 
_tween Charleston and Wheeling, 
a distance of 150 miles. 

With teaching and conducting 
Modarelli has been a very busy 
man, but he has found time for 
one large orchestral work, “Unto 
the Hills,” poetic, descriptive, 
the American work on the pro- 
gram when the Charleston Or- 
chestra recorded for the Office 
of War Information’s overseas 


program. 





“Heretofore the orchestra has 
handled the subscription sale of 
season tickets itself, through a 
paid sales manager. This year 
the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, through its various com- 
mittees, conducted the cam- 
paign. The Professional and Busi- 
ness Womens’ Club also assisted, 
as did several individuals. The 
scheme, entered upon at the 
eleventh hour was eminently suc- 
cessful. This year an early or- 
ganization is being formed. This 
idea was developed after famili- 
arizing ourselves with methods 
used in other cities and reported 
in the Inter-Orchestra bulletin.” 

The bulletin was paid for with 
funds from memberships, adver- 
tising and special gifts and a cor- 
respondence carried on through 
which some orchestras have re- 
received help with problems and 
a much wider knowledge of the 
symphony orchestras of the coun- 
try obtained. 

This is probably the extent of 
the work to be done by the 
League without raising dues of $5 
for orchestras, $2 for associate 
memberships, which are kept low 
to enable all orchestras, no mat- 
ter how small their budgets, to 
join. 


MUSIC AID SURVEY 


The National Music Council, 
Inc., 338 West 89th Street, New 
York City, has published results 
of a survey of 91 cities over 
100,000 population, and all the 
states, as to state and municipal 
contributions to musical activi- 
ties. A copy may be had for 10 
cents. 
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Charleston, West Virginia, has 
a symphony orchestra already 
ouistanding among community 
type orchestras which seems des- 
tined to become one of the all- 
professional orchestras after the 
war. For Charleston’s music lov- 
ers have shown a preference for 
symphonic music and Charles- 
ton’s orchestra is conducted by a 
gifted and experienced musician, 
Antonio Modarelli, under whom 
other experienced musicians like 
<o play. 

Then there is wealth. Nature 
has deposited great riches in coal, 
oil and natural gas throughout 
the Kanawha Valley region cen- 
tered by Charleston, and there is 
a concentration of the fine chem- 
ical industry, essential to winning 
the war and good living in times 
of peace. 

Industry is already contribut- 
ing to the orchestra’s support 
through jobs for players and has 
organized an industrial commit- 
tee to further the orchestra’s 
growth.’ The committee is head- 
ed by a former conductor, F. 
Stuart Barnes, now manager of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, engineers 
who built the plant for the larg- 
est synthetic rubber installation 
in the world, operated for the 
government by United States 
Rubber, also represented in the 
committee with duPont deNem- 
ours & Co., Carbide & Carbon, 
Westvaco, West Virginia Steel, 
the Kanawha Manufacturing 


Company, and the sheet glass 
works of Libby-Owens-Ford. 
Workers in these industries are 
for the most part graduate chem- 
ists and engineers. Many play in 
the orchestra, hundreds attend 


ORCHESTRA, CHARLESTON’S PRIDE 





the concerts. The orchestra is ad- 
mitted to be an outstanding fac- 
tor in keeping this class of work- 
er in the community. 

The orchestra now consists of 
about 70 players, a small group 
of professional musicians who 
live through teaching and recital 
work, and a large number of tal- 
ented amateurs representing ev- 
ery profession and many trades 
and occupations such as high 
school student and housewife. 
Union musicians are paid a set 
sum for rehearsal and concert 
and the union is represented on 
the orchestra’s board of directors. 

So far soloists have been re- 
gional, among them _ Dallas 
Beachley, the orchestra’s concert- 
master who has been soloist and 
concertmaster with a number of 
symphony orchestras. The or- 
chestra has played to overcrowd- 
ed houses since Modarelli became 
conductor and the solution 
worked out for next season has 
been to present a double series, 
playing each concert twice. 

Dr. Cecil Adams, an_ orthi- 
dentist and oral surgeon, singer 
and choir director, is president of 
the board and Charlestons’ lead- 
ing musical citizen who has sup- 
ported several attempts to found 
symphony orchestras in the city 
with both time and money, and 
it was he who interested indus- 
trialists in forming supporting 
committee and prominent wom- 
en of the city to do likewise. 

The woman’s committee car- 
ries on most of the social and 
sales side of orchestra adminis- 
tration and plans to take an ac- 
tive part next season in promo- 


tional work, publishing regularly 
(Continued Page 10) 


TRY THIS ON THE TAX THREAT 


While this season’s tickets have 
been printed with the 20c sales 
tax thereon, exemption of sym- 
phony orchestras is still some- 
thing to be urged when the rev- 
enue act comes up again as it 
will. 

The following resolution drawn 
up by A. H. Miller, manager of 
the Duluth Symphony Orchestra 
and vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League 
was passed by the League and is 
offered as suggestion to orches- 
tra managements who can, if 
they wish, endorse the resolution, 
fill in the name of the orchestra, 
and affix an impressive list of sig- 
natures, particularly those of all 
officers and members of the di- 
recting board. 

“Because every symphony or- 
ganization in the United States is 
dependent on public contribu- 
tions for its maintenance and 
support, and because every sym- 
phony organization is not run for 


(CHARLESTON SYMPHONY) 


an informative bulletin suggested 
by the Rockford Symphony Or- 
chestra’s “Orchestrian,” one of 
the ideas Mrs. Helen Thompson, 
executive secretary, gleaned from 
the inter-orchestra bulletin. 

Charleston’s pride in its or- 
chestra was justified in May 
when it was chosen to record for 
the Symphony Orchestras of 
America program, conducted by 
the Office of War Information as 
a propaganda program to ac- 
quaint the rest of the world with 
the cultural advancement of 
American cities. 


profit, and- because.-.every sym- 
phony organization has an edu- 
cational as well as a cultural 
value to the community in which 
it exists, and because it is exempt 
from income taxes due to its 
nature, the imposed 20c admis- 
sion tax has affected the attend- 
ance at concerts and is endanger- 
ing the existence and continuance 
of symphonic music in this coun- 
try. 


“Music has been recognized and 
acknowledged as necessary and a 
definite contribution to the mo- 
rale of the nation. Thousands of 
free seats have been given to men 
and women in the armed forces, 
and our symphony orchestras 
have been playing in nearby 
camps. Symphony orchestras 
have been struggling along for 
years with deficits and limited 
budgets under normal condi- 
tions. 


“For these reasons we 
urge you to make every effort to 
eliminate the 20c admission tax 
to symphony orchestra concerts 
from the Revenue Act, for the 
sake of the future welfare of our 
symphony orchestras.” 


FELBER AT RAVINIA 


Herman Felber, conductor of the 
Kalamazoo Symphony conduc- 
ted the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra at Ravinia this summer 
when Leonard Bernstein played 
the Ravel piano concerto under 
his baton. Mr. Felber also con- 
ducted symphony programs in 
the Grant Park summer series. 
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Since its founding 40 years ago, 
Sigma Alpha Iota, national mu- 
sic fraternity, has endeavored to 
make a worth- 

while contribu- 
tion to advanc- 
ing the interests 
of American 
music and 
American musi- 
cians, the presi- 
dent, Mrs 
Kathleen Davi- 
son says, partly 
to explain why 
the fraternity 
became one of 
the first mem- 
bers of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League. 






















Mrs. Kathleen 
Davison 


You may be sure that among 
the women who play in and 
work for symphony orchestras as 
well as the great artists who sing 
and play with them, that there 
are Sigma Alpha Iota alumni 
who became conscious of the 
many ways one may render serv- 
ice to music while they were at- 
tending university or college. 


Individual chapters through- 
out the United States are re- 
quired to present annually spe- 
cial programs featuring the works 
of American-born composers and 
are urged to introduce as many 
new works as possible. 


To stimulate creative work 
among women composers, a Na- 
tional Composers Contest, open 
to all American-born women is 
sponsored by patroness members 
of Sigma Alpha Iota. Selections 
are judged by nationally known 
musicians and substantial aid 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA CONTRIBUTES 


given to winners. Also, through 
this project, interesting and valu- 
able contributions to current in- 
strumental and vocal literature 
should be assembled. Special 
compilations and surveys of 
works by members of the frater- 
nity are now being made by the 
national director of music. 

Mrs. Davison has visited chap- 
ters on both coasts and in be- 
tween since war started and finds 
the Victory Musicale to further 
war bond and stamp drives a 
popular project. Programs for 
these stress works by American 
composers and in numerous in- 
stances works by native com- 
posers have been premiered. 


SALES TALK 


Battle Creek and Charleston 
Symphony Orchestras are using 
together 500 copies of this bulle- 
tin as campaign material next 
month. The bulletin’s circulation 
will be 1,000 and in addition to 
the home city mailing lists of the 
two orchestras, will be sent to all 
symphony orchestras of the 
country, associate members anda 
selected group of national maga-- 
zines, newspapers, music bureaus 
and merchants. 

This arrangement is helpful to 
the orchestras, the bulletin, and 
to advertisers, and can be made 
at a cost to orchestras of 5 to 714 
cents each, depending on the to- 
tal ordered, Orchestras conduct- 
ing their campaigns in late winter 
or early spring might keep this 
in mind. Queries and material 
may be sent to “The Bulletin,” 
113 Allen boulevard, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 
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